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Chicano Liberation 
and Revolutionary Youth 


One of the pillars that has held up the capitalist system for the 
past one hundred years is the oppression of the Chicano people. 
The Chicano people originate in the cultural and racial intermix- 
ture between the original inhabitants of what is now Mexico and 
the southwest United States, and the Spanish settlers. Their national 
homeland, called Aztlan, includes the southwest part of what is now 
the United States. With the growth of capitalism and its constant 
need for expansion, Anglos began moving west, taking over this 
land and destroying the culture the Chicano people had developed 
Over several centuries. During the past seventy years, three waves 
of immigration from Mexico have increased the Chicano popula- 
tion, not only in the Southwest, but all over the United States. 

Chicanos are the second-largest oppressed nationality in the 
United States. According to the 1970 census, there are more than 
nine million people in the United States who identify themselves 
as being of Spanish-speaking origin. Of these, more than five 
million identify themselves as being of Mexican origin. Because 

of the well-known inaccuracies of government figures on oppressed 
minorities, the real figure for the Chicano population may be much 
higher. 

In many ways, Chicanos in the Southwest suffer as great or 
even greater oppression than do Blacks. According to government 
figures, the median income for a Chicano family is $5,641 per 
year, compared to a median of $7,894 for all others. The official 
unemployment rate among Chicanos is 70 percent greater than the 
rate for all others. The average educational level of Chicanos is 
8.5 years compared to 12 years for all others. According to gov- 
ernment figures, 28 percent of Chicanos are functionally illiterate, 
while only 4 percent of Anglos and 14 percent of Black people in 
the Southwest fall into this category. 

Spanish, the traditional language of Chicanos, has often been 
forbidden in the schools. Literacy tests are given in English, al- 
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though many Chicanos do not speak it. As a result, in California, 
while the student population is 14 percent Chicano, 27 percent 
of the students classified "mentally retarded" are Chicano. 

The brutal oppression of Chicanos is the result of a system 
that requires cheap labor and masses of people with poor jobs, 
poor housing, and poor living conditions. This has been one of 
the factors underlying the relative economic and political stability 
of U. S. capitalism for the last twenty-five years. 

Because this system needs a layer of people who will take the 
worst jobs at the lowest wages, who can be fired at will and dis- 
criminated against in many other ways, it has had to create racist 
myths to justify the oppression of nationalities like La Raza. 

La Raza suffers a double oppression: exploited as part of the 
working class, and oppressed because of its "national" character- 
istics — culture, race, and language. It is this dual oppression — 
class and national—that gives the Chicano struggle a profoundly 
revolutionary character. Chicano nationalist consciousness results 
from the fact that this people with its common culture, history, 
and language has been consistently oppressed as a nationality 
by the capitalist system. Several factors have set the stage for the 
recent growth in Chicano nationalism. 

One was the movement of the Chicano people into the cities. 
Urbanization of the Chicano people developed at a fast pace during 
and after the Second World War. First came the bracero program 
of the federal government, which administered and controlled im- 
migration from Mexico. These workers were used primarily in 
agriculture to keep wages down and to replace those who had 
been drawn to the cities and into war industry; they were also 
used to break strikes. At the same time, thousands of Mexican 
nationals crossed the border illegally in search of employment. 
The greatest concentration of Chicanos into cities came with the 
postwar prosperity of capitalism and the mechanization of agricul- 
ture. By 1960 the Chicano people were as urbanized as Anglos. 
Today most Chicanos are crowded into the barrios in all the major 
cities of the Southwest. There are also large Chicano communities 
in many midwest cities. For example, several hundred thousand 
live in the Chicago area. Perhaps as many as one-third of the 
members of the United Steel Workers of America in the fifteen west- 
ern states are Chicanos. 

The events which laid the basis for the international student 
and antiwar movements during the 1960s have also had a vis- 
ible impact on Chicano youth. The Cuban Revolution, Black na- 
tionalism, and the massive student actions in Mexico in 1968 
particularly, contributed significantly to the growing awareness 
of Chicano youth. The identification with Mexico and its revolu- 
tionary tradition is reflected in many ways in the Chicano move- 
ment today. There is also an increasingly strong sense of soli- 
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darity with oppressed people in all of Latin America. Besides Zapa- 
ta and Pancho Villa, Che Guevara is one of the heroes of Chicano 
youth. There is a growing solidarity with the liberation struggles 
of the people of Southeast Asia, and with oppressed people all 
over the world. 


Evolution of Chicano Nationalism 


A group which became known as the Alianza Federal de los 
Pueblos Libres (Federal Alliance of Free City States) initiated a 
movement in New Mexico in 1962, exposing the violation of the 
1848 Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo and demanding the restoration 
of stolen lands. The treaty, which concluded the Mexican-American 
War, legalized the forceful seizure of about one-half of the national 
territory of Mexico; but it also guaranteed the cultural, linguistic, 
and property rights of Mexicanos remaining in the Southwest. 
The Alianza, under the leadership of Reies Lopez Tijerina, raised 
the concept of self-determination of the Indo-Hispano and, with 
its cry of "Tierra o muerte" (Land or death), inspired succeeding 
movements. 

An important factor in the rise of Chicano nationalism was the 
experience of the Black struggle. Many Chicanos who later became 
activists and leaders in the Chicano struggle gained their initial 
experience from the struggle of Black people in the early 1960s. 
Some of them gained valuable experiences in SNCC (Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee). The Poor People's March in 
1968, which was organized by the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, was joined by such Chicano figuresas Reies Lopez 
Tijerina, Corky Gonzales, and Cesar Chavez. 

The bracero program, which had made unionization of farm 
workers extremely difficult, was repealed in December 1964, creat- 
ing a new opening for the struggle of farm workers in the South- 
west. 

In May 1965, workers in the rose fields near Delano, California, 
initiated a strike action. They were soon followed by 2,000 Filipino 
grape pickers under the leadership of the Agricultural Workers 
Organizing Committee. Then, on September 16 (Mexican Indepen- 
dence Day), came the strike of Delano farm workers led by Cesar 
Chavez's National Farm Workers Association. The two organi- 
zations merged to form the United Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee, which directed the now-famous grape strike and boycott 
movement, mobilizing broad support in the Chicano community 
and throughout the country. The "Huelga" (strike), in reality a so- 
cial movement of some of the most oppressed workers in the U.S., 
drew thousands of Chicanos into action for the first time and pro- 
duced many of today's activists. 

Chicano students, particularly high school students, have played 
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a central role in the rise of the Chicano movement. Of the two mil- 
lion U.S. students with Spanish surnames, 70 percent go to school 
in the Southwest, and they are predominantly Chicano. The op- 
pressive conditions in these schools, such as the prohibition of 
the Spanish language in the classroom or on school grounds, 
led to a series of mass student strikes in the spring of 1968. These 
strikes started in Los Angeles, where thousands of Chicano stu- 
dents walked out of the schools. The high school strikes, called 
"blowouts," soon spread throughout Aztlan. The students demanded 
Chicano history courses, the firing of racist principals and teachers, 
the hiring of more Chicano teachers, and the right to use Spanish 
in the schools. (Until then it was illegal to conduct classes in any 
language other than English in the public schools.) The high 
school blowouts led to the mobilization of broader forces in the 
Chicano community. 

While in 1960 the main forms of political expression in the Chi- 
cano community were the "Viva Kennedy" committees, by 1966 
there were manifestations of discontent with the Democratic Party. 
Democrats were defeated in some places in 1966 because of a shift 
in the Chicano vote to the Republican Party. One year later, Chi- 
canos in Texas began holding Raza Unida conferences in answer 
to President Johnson's "Cabinet Hearings on Mexican Affairs." 
These Raza Unida conferences articulated the developing national- 
ist consciousness. 

Around the same time, Corky Gonzales resigned from the Demo- 
cratic Party and founded the Crusade for Justice, a Chicano com- 
munity organization in Denver. He ran for mayor of Denver 
against the candidates of the Democratic and Republican parties. 

The first National Chicano Youth Liberation Conference was 
called by the Crusade in March 1969. It drew up El Plan Espir- 
itual de Aztlan and projected the idea of an independent Chicano 
political party. This Plan of Aztlan was the beginning of a transi- 
tional program for Chicano liberation. It raised the concept of 
Aztlan, a Chicano nation: "Brotherhood unites us, and love for 
our brothers makes us a people whose time has come and who 
struggle against the foreigner 'gabacho' who exploits our riches 
and destroys our culture. With our heart in our hands and our 
hands in the soil, we declare the independence of our mestizo na- 
tion. We are a bronze people with a bronze culture. Before the 
world, before all of North America, before all our brothers in the 
bronze continent, we are a nation, we are a union of free pueblos, 
we are Aztlan." 

The second Chicano Youth Liberation Conference, sponsored by 
the Crusade in March 1970, led to the launching of La Raza 
Unida Party in Colorado, projected the National Chicano Mora- 
torium action of August 29 in Los Angeles, gave support to Hugo 
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Blanco and other Latin American political prisoners, and dis- 
cussed women's liberation as it affects La Raza. 

The current rise in nationalist consciousness has found one of 
its highest political expressions in La Raza Unida Party in south- 
west Texas. This party grew out of struggles for community con- 
trol in Crystal City, Texas, and has gained the first electoral vic- 
tories of an independent Chicano political party. These struggles 
for community control make the concept of self-determination con- 
crete. 


The Chicano Student Movement 


Students have played a vanguard role in the growth of the Chi- 
cano movement. The level of organization that they have displayed 
and the profound impact they have had in the entire Chicano 
community clearly places them in the forefront of the movement. 
The experiences gained by high school students in the course of 
the blowouts; their involvement in the struggle for community 
control of education; the role they have played in building La 
Raza Unida parties; and the experience of the Chicano Moratorium, 
which students initiated, are the key factors that have contributed 
to the high political level of the Chicano students. 

While Chicano enrollment in colleges has been increasing in 
the last two years, Chicanos are mainly channeled into junior 
colleges instead of universities. Combined with their growing radi- 
calization, the continuing oppressive conditions in most schools 
guarantee that these struggles will continue. 

An impressive example of the gains that can be made in the 
struggle for community control of the schools is the establishment 
of the Latin and Mexican-American Studies Department at Merritt 
College in Oakland, California. It was one of the victories won 
by several student strikes which mobilized community support 
in the Bay Area behind the demand for community-controlled 
Chicano studies programs. The faculty and students of the Latin 
and Mexican-American Studies Department have been involved in 
all aspects of the Chicano struggle, including the two Denver youth 
conferences, two northern California Raza Unida Moratoriums 
against the war, support to the high school strike of Chicano stu- 
dents in Oakland in the fall of 1969, and the building of the North- 
ern California Raza Unida Party. 

The struggle for the Brown university, a university or university 
department controlled by the Chicano community, with university 
funds and resources at the disposal of the Chicano students, is 
a key to reaching out to and involving nonstudent Chicano youth. 

Chicano student organizations have been in the vanguard of 
a number of struggles carried out by the community, most sig- 
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nificantly in the Raza Unida parties. A RUP in Texas grew out 
of a struggle over a set of demands raised by Crystal City high 
school students. Mexican-American Youth Organization activists, 
after learning the lessons of that struggle, organized a campaign 
to register voters for La Raza Unida Party. In Colorado, the Unit- 
ed Mexican-American Students has actively supported the RUP 
there, and some of its members ran as candidates. The Movimiento 
Estudiantil Chicano de Aztlan (Chicano Student Movement of Az- 
tlan) in California has supported the grape strike and the Chicano 
Moratorium and has led Chicano studies fights in California. 


Independent Chicano Parties 


Much is to be learned from the already rich experience of La 
Raza Unida parties. One of the most important lessons of this devel- 
opment is the need for a mass base developed in the course of 
struggles for community control. This lesson will be an important 
one for other movements. Black activists initiating discussions 
on a black political party will be inspired in part by the model 
of the RUPs. 

The Raza Unida parties' ability to relate to the needs of the 
community and play an active role in community struggles has 
been illustrated by the Colorado RUP's support to the lettuce work- 
ers' strike and the support of the Crystal City, Texas, RUP to 
the workers of the nearby Del Monte plant. Despite deception and 
fraud by election officials in Texas to keep the RUPs off the ballot 
and later to minimize the votes credited to RUPs, the percentage 
of votes received in the 1970 elections in Texas and Colorado 
showed the campaigns were a definite success. La Raza Unida 
Party in southwest Texas is now planning to expand into a pre- 
dominantly Chicano twenty-six county area and later to become 
a statewide organization. 

Although a number of victories have been won, there are still 
many tests ahead for these Raza Unida parties and for others 
that may be initiated in the future, La Raza Unida parties in 
Texas and Colorado are not yet mass parties. One difficulty they 
will have to face is the opposition of the pro-Democratic Party 
reformists who will not just ignore them, but will try to divert 
the parties' independent thrust, perhaps by attempting to take them 
over. 

The spreading influence of the strategy of independent political 
action was seen most recently in the Raza Unida Party conference 
held in Northern California on November 13, 1970. At this con- 
ference the participants resolved to go back to the community and 
begin organizing Raza Unida Party chapters. They also agreed 
to give no support to’ the Democratic and Republican parties. 
This independence and the understanding of the need for establish- 
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ing a base through mass mobilizations for community control 
are the only guarantees that such a party will be successful in 
the future. 


Chicano Antiwar Movement 


Chicano youth are drafted and killed in Vietnam in dispropor- 
tionately high numbers. This makes the war an extremely relevant 
issue to Chicanos. Through the National Chicano Moratorium 
Committee (NCMC), the Chicano movement developed a leader- 
ship which was able to organize and mobilize this antiwar senti- 
ment around the demand for immediate withdrawal. The National 
Chicano Moratorium of August 29, 1970, which mobilized 30,000 
Chicanos behind the slogan "Bring Our Carnales Home," was a 
dramatic demonstration of the deep and widespread antiwar and 
nationalist sentiment among the Chicano people. 

La Raza began to see the extent to which the Vietnam war af- 
fected their own lives, and saw mass demonstrations as the vehicle 
through which to express their opposition to it. They also began 
to see the potential for uniting the Chicano masses to demand 
an end to that war, and saw the power that mobilizing masses 
of Chicanos would have for future struggles. 

The NCMC grew out of an antidraft conference called by Chi- 
canos involved in draft protests during 1969 and out of Chicano 
involvement in the massive November 15, 1969, antiwar demon- 
stration in San Francisco, at which Corky Gonzales was a featured 
speaker. Under the leadership of Rosalio Munoz, the NCMC or- 
ganized a series of antiwar actions which mobilized thousands of 
Chicanos throughout Aztlan during 1970. The August 29 demon- 
stration by 30,000 Chicanos in Los Angeles was the culmina- 
tion of these antiwar protests. It united the largest and broadest 
sector of the Chicano community ever. This antiwar dem onstration 
was unprecedented in the struggle of oppressed nationalities in this 
country. The mass mobilization of the Chicano community of East 
Los Angeles, the largest concentration of Mexicanos after Mexico 
City and Guadalajara, became 4 threat to the tight control the 
capitalist rulers have had over this oppressed nationality. 

Police brutally assaulted the August 29 demonstration, murdering 
three Chicanos. The outraged community struck back in an ele- 
mental fury resulting in the destruction of millions of dollars worth 
of Anglo-owned businesses in the barrio, recalling the Watts up- 
heaval of 1965, though on a smaller scale. The events following 
the August 29 police attack on the Chicano Moratorium had a 
profound impact, not only on Chicanos throughout the U.S., but 
also in Mexico itself, where front-page daily coverage of the events 
following August 29 aroused public opinion in solidarity with La 
Raza of East Los Angeles. 
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But the need for a perspective of mass mobilization to counteract 
the ruling-class attack was not understood by the NCMC leader- 
ship. They yielded to the pressure of reformist forces who opposed 
a vigorous response to the attack. The situation called for a mas- 
sive, militant protest of the murders of Salazar, Diaz, and Ward 
and a reassertion of the right to assemble peacefully to protest the 
war in Southeast Asia. Because of mass sentiment for such action, 
the September 16 Mexican Independence Day march (previously 
cancelled in the wake of the police attack and the community re- 
sponse) brought out 100,000 people along the route of the parade 
of 10,000. 

The NCMC leadership attempted to throttle the militancy of 
the action by turning over the monitoring to a conservative Chi- 
cano community organization which favored restricting participa- 
tion in the actual march, censoring picket signs, and banning 
radical and socialist literature on the pretext that it brought alien 
"Anglo" ideology into the Chicano community. Atthesame time they 
welcomed the three-car caravan of Anglo capitalist politician Jesse 
Unruh (Democratic Party candidate for governor) and, the ulti- 
mate insult to La Raza, a U.S. Navy recruiting float. In spite 
of this, several thousand militant Chicanos marched and chanted 
"Raza Si, Guerra No" and "Chicano Power" and carried antiwar 
and anti-police-repression banners. 

An important aspect of the NCMC when it was founded was 
the concept of nonexclusion. The committee welcomed the partic- 
ipation of anyone who supported the demand "Bring Our Car- 
nales Home" and who agreed with the orientation of mass involve- 
ment, regardless of their other ideas. It was precisely this nonex- 
clusion concept that the government tried to undermine after August 
29. It launched an attack on the movement, charging that "com- 
munists" and "violence-seekers" had caused the police attack. Instead 
of denouncing this government smear, the NCMC leadership re- 
mained silent. The inability of the NCMC leadership to answer 
these charges was one of its most serious weaknesses, and resulted 
in a retreat from the orientation of mass action against the war. 

This retreat created a temporary vacuum in leadership for the 
Chicano antiwar movement. Nevertheless, Chicanos continue to 
participate in actions against the war. Chicano contingents led the 
antiwar marches in Seattle and San Francisco on October 31, 
1970. Many of the demonstrators in Riverside, California, on 
that day were Chicanos. Continuing involvement in the antiwar 
movement and participation in antiwar actions is a central task 
facing La Raza. 

Whether Chicano antiwar actions are separate from the coalition- 
called antiwar actions or are a part of them will depend on the 
specific situation. The best strategy will be the one that can in- 
volve the largest possible numbers of Chicanos in action against 
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the war. Through the Student Mobilization Committee and the 
National Peace Action Coalition, Chicanos can be involved in the 
national antiwar demonstrations. 

The experience of Chicano antiwar actions is im portant, 
not only for La Raza, but for all movements for social change 
in this country. 


Chicanas and the Movement 


The most oppressed sector of the Chicano population is the 
Chicana. Both the nationalist movement and the women's libera- 
tion movement have contributed to the growing consciousness of 
Chicanas, not only as Raza, but also as women. We have seen 
the phenomenon of feminism coming to the fore in the Black strug- 
gle. The dynamic of this movement shows the potential of a simi- 
lar process taking place among La Raza. An important part of 
the Northern California Raza Unida Party conference was the en- 
thusiastic response to the section of the Oakland-Berkeley Raza 
Unida platform which outlined the oppression of Raza women. 
The second Chicano Youth Liberation Conference in Denver and 
other conferences held in Texas have held workshops and discus- 
sions and drawn up resolutions on Chicana liberation. 

The mobilization of Chicanas around demands relevant to them 
as women will develop and grow, and strengthen the overall move- 
ment of La Raza. 


Chicano Liberation and Socialism 


The oppression of the Chicano people is so deeply rooted in 
the capitalist system in the United States that it cannot be fully 
ended without ending capitalism itself. Thus the Chicano struggle 
for self-determination is a direct challenge to capitalist rule. The 
anticapitalist thrust of the Chicano struggle for self-determination 
is particularly sharp because of the social composition of the Chi- 
cano people: Chicanos are almost entirely workers — and the most 
exploited and oppressed workers at that. 

The Cuban Revolution has demonstrated that only the overthrow 
of capitalism can lead to the total liberation of oppressed peoples. 
This lesson will be learned by the Chicano masses who become 
mobilized and involved in the Chicano struggle around demands 
directly related to their needs. Because of the dual oppression of 
Chicanos as workers and as a nationality, the Chicano struggle 
will occupy a vanguard position in the coming American 
socialist revolution. 

The success of the Chicano movement depends on its ability 
to remain independent and build upon the strength of the growing 
nationalist radicalization. As the Plan of Aztlan explains, nation- 
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alism is the "common denominator that all members of La Raza 
can agree upon," and it has the potential to unite Chicanos in a 
massive and powerful movement that can shake up the two-party 
system through which the capitalists rule. Independent political 
action is an issue of pressing importance, not only to the Chicano 
movement, but to the Black movement and the labor movement 
as well. 

Subordination of the Chicano struggle to some abstract call 
for "working-class unity" can only weaken that struggle by obstruc- 
ting the mobilization of the masses of Chicanos around nationalist 
demands through their own organizations, their own party. Al- 
liances can be made between the different sectors of the mass move- 
ment struggling against a common enemy, and these alliances 
will be made on the basis of each sector's independent strength. 

In the course of the independent struggle of Chicanos as La 
Raza, the working-class aspect of the struggle will also emerge. 
This is illustrated by the role that Raza Unida Party activists in 
Crystal City, Texas, are playing in the fight of the primarily Chi- 
cano work force at the Del Monte cannery. The workers have 
organized a new union at that plant. The overwhelming majority 
walked off the job when the Teamster union bureaucrats, together 
with company Officials, attempted to conduct a vote by locking up 
the workers and forcing them to vote in favor of a contract which 
the union membership opposed. This new union is called the 
Obreros Unidos Independientes (United Independent Workers). 

More and more Chicano militants are beginning to see that other 
social forces in addition to Chicanos can be mobilized against 
American capitalism. They see that the different struggles of the 
masses are not, in the last analysis, separate and unrelated. Be- 
cause these different forces are all fighting a common en- 
emy — American capitalism — the eventual coming together of these 
struggles can result in the overthrow of capitalism and the set- 
ting up of a socialist society. 

This revolutionary process, however, cannot take place without 
the consistent leadership of a revolutionary socialist vanguard 
which is active in all these struggles and which is armed with 
a program based on an understanding of the combined class and 
nationalist character of the coming American revolution. One of 
the key requirements in preparing for the American socialist rev- 
olution is that of constructing a mass multinational revolutionary 
socialist vanguard party. Organizations like the Socialist Workers 
Party and the Young Socialist Alliance are working to build such 
a mass revolutionary party. As revolutionary socialist organiza- 
tions, the SWP and YSA unconditionally support the right of self- 
determination of the Chicano people. The SWP and YSA are ac- 
tively involved in supporting and building Chicano nationalist 
organizations, and foresee the development of revolutionary so- 
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cialist consciousness from the nationalist mobilization of the Chi- 
cano people. 


Issues in the Movement 


Other organizations claiming to be multinational socialist or- 
ganizations, such as the Progressive Labor Party and the Com- 
munist Party, openly or covertly oppose the Chicano nationalist 
struggle. PL's antinationalist position, as expressed in its call 
for "working-class unity," flows from a lack of understanding of 
the revolutionary character of nationalist struggles. PL's position 
essentially expresses a lack of faith in the ability of the Chicano 
masses to draw lessons from their struggles that will lead them 
to the logical conclusion of the need for a socialist revolution. 
Unlike the Marxist approach, PL's plea for "working-class unity" 
is formalistic. It implies that Chicanos are not an oppressed na- 
tionality, but have interests only as "workers" and nothing but 
workers. Chicanos, however, are also students, are also women, 
are also a people with special demands that relate to their special 
needs, around which they are waging independent struggles. 

At the Chicano Youth Liberation Conference in March 1970, 
PL distributed a position paper attacking nationalism. After the 
National Chicano Moratorium was brutally attacked on August 
29 in Los Angeles, PL organized its own small, sectarian, pro- 
vocative rally, rather than helping to build a united front in de- 
fense of the movement. PL's antinationalist line has made it par- 
ticularly unpopular among La Raza. 

The Communist Party is a reformist tendency with a significant 
influence in the Chicano movement. Its approach is to keep the 
Chicano movement tied to capitalist political parties. For the most 
part, the CP's role has been limited to supporting liberal Dem- 
ocrats. It played an important role in the Peace and Freedom 
Party gubernatorial campaign of Ricardo Romo in California, 
counterposing this coalition of assorted radicals and Anglo lib- 
erals (with a sprinkling of Chicanos and Blacks who have not 
broken with capitalist politics) to an independent Chicano party. 
One of the tactics the CP uses to try to dilute the independent char- 
acter of La Raza is to call Democratic Party vendidos (sellouts ) 
like Congressman Edward Roybal "Raza Unida candidates." Al- 
though articles in the Daily World and the People's World speak 
favorably about the Raza Unida movement they seldom mention 
Raza Unida parties. By this verbal maneuver, the CP tries to avoid 
an open statement of its opposition to an independent Chi- 
cano party. 

Opposition to an independent Chicano political party is charac- 
teristic of all reformists. Recently reformists in Texas were taken on 
directly by the Mexican American Youth Organization (MAYO). 
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In the summer of 1970, a "Raza Unida" conference was called 
in Austin by reformists who attempted to bypass the issue of an 
independent party and deal only with the questions of registering 
Chicanos, voter education, etc. By this means they hoped to leave 
the door open for endorsement of liberal Democrats. MAYO mili- 
tants were able to defeat the reformists. The conference called for 
a complete break with the Democratic and Republican parties. 

The Communist Party consistently subordinates the independent 
mobilization of the Chicano people to the strategy of supporting 
so-called "progressive," liberal capitalist politicians in the Demo- 
cratic Party such as former U.S. Senator Ralph Yarborough in 
Texas and the recently-elected U.S. Senator John Tunney in Cali- 
fornia. The CP claims that this is a viable strategy for the Chi- 
cano community in fighting police brutality and government re- 
pression. In reality, however, this "lesser evil" approach leaves 
La Raza unmobilized and dependent on the very people respon- 
sible for the repressive conditions under which Chicanos live. It 
is only through building the broadest possible united-front mass 
actions in defense of anyone who comes under attack that the 
Chicano community can defend itself. The strength of the movement 
in combating repression will come as the result of independent 
political action and not, as the CP proposes, dependence on capi- 
talist politicians. 

Reformists sometimes attempt to exclude revolutionary socialists 
from the movement by using the phony argument that one has 
to be either a socialist or a Chicano. This red-baiting argument 
was used by the Mexican government to justify the massacre of 
Mexican students in Tlatelolco, Mexico City, in 1968. They were 
accused of not being "real" Mexicans because many of them were 
Marxists and supporters of Che Guevara. This argument also leads 
to the ridiculous conclusion that a great Mexican revolutionary, 
such as Ricardo Flores Magon, was not a Mexican because he 
was a socialist. It has become clear to many activists that this 
argument is a cover for an attempt to exclude or silence the mili- 
tant wing of the movement, and thus keep La Raza tied to the 
two capitalist parties. The Democratic and Republican parties are, 
have been, and always will be the real enemy of La Raza. 

Ultraleftism is another wrong orientation for the movement. 
Ultralefts counterpose "pick-up-the-gun" rhetoric to a strategy of 
mass action for community control. The ultralefts attempt to sub- 
stitute their own actions, the actions of a self-proclaimed vanguard, 
for the actions of the mass of Chicanos. They reject electoral action 
and the concept of mobilizing the masses around transitional 
demands—and thus they contribute nothing to raising the con- 
sciousness of the Chicano people or to winning concrete gains. 
The "serve-the-people" approach of some ultralefts is also ineffec- 
tive. While they project free breakfast programs or free health clin- 
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ics which involve small numbers of people, the greatest number 
of people is being radicalized through mass mobilizations over 
issues such as community control of the schools and the war in 
Vietnam. Free breakfast programs for all children can be gained 
as a result of a mass movement. 

The Chicano struggle will grow and gain in strength and effec- 
tiveness as it is organized independently, in a way which will 
maximize united action by the Chicano masses. To carry out 
the struggle along these lines means that it will be necessary to 
politically defeat both the ultralefts and the reformists in the Chi- 
cano movement. 


La Raza and the Latin American Revolution 


Aztlan as the northernmost extension of the Bronze continent 
cannot help but be affected by and affect the struggles of La Raza 
throughout Latin America. Defense of our brothers and sisters in 
the prisons of oppressive Latin American regimes, especially Mex- 
ico, must continue and be expanded because their struggle for 
freedom is our own. 

The victory of the Cuban Revolution is but the first victory in 
the epoch of permanent revolution in the Western Hemisphere, 
which will inevitably lead to the final overthrow of U.S. imperial- 
ist domination from Tierra del Fuego to the northernmost regions 
of Aztlan. In the words of our companero Fidel Castro in The 
Second Declaration of Havana: 


This epic before us is going to be written by the hungry 
Indian masses, the peasants without land, the exploited work- 
ers. It is going to be written by the progressive masses, the 
honest and brilliant intellectuals, who so greatly abound in 
our suffering Latin-American countries. Struggles of masses 
and ideas. An epic which will be carried forward by our peo- 
ple, despised and maltreated by imperialism, our people, un- 
reckoned with till today, who are now beginning to shake 
off their slumber. Imperialism considered us a weak and 
submissive flock; and now it begins to be terrified of that 
flock; a gigantic flock of 200 million Latin Americans in 
whom Yankee monopoly capitalism now sees its gravedig- 
gers. . 

For this great mass of humanity has said "enough!" and 
has begun to march. 


— Porque esta gran humanidad ha dicho Basta!— 
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